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HIGHLIGHTS 



• Nearly half (47 percent) of the full-time, undergraduate students at the nation's universities, 
four-year and two-year colleges received some form of student financial aid (exclusive of Guaranteed 
Student Loans) in Academic Year (AY) 1984-85. 

' Two out of every five students at public institutions received assistance. At independent institu- 
tions the proportion wrs three out of every five. 

• Fifty-four percent of the student aid funds were distributed by public institutions; the remainder 
(46 percent), by independent colleges and universities. 

• About forty percent of the dependent aided undergraduates were from families with incomes of less 
than $15,000; thirty-five percent were from families with incomes in the $15,000 to $30,000 range; 
twenty-five percent were from families with incomes above $30,000. 

• Grants and scholarships made up nearly half of the typical aid package for low-income students. 
Loans made up about 20 percent, and employment and the student's own resources, about 16 percent 
each. 

• Typical aid packages for middle-income students provided about 25 percent in the form of grants and 
scholarships, 25 percent in loans, 15 percent in employment and about 35 percent from the student 
and his/her family's resources. 

Institutions estimate that a student borrower graduating from a four-year college has an accumulated 
debt of between $7,000 and $8,000. The debt for a typical borrower graduating from a two-yea'* in- 
stitution is about half that amount—rangi ng from $3,600 for low-income borrowers to $4,000 for 
middle-income borrowers. 

• Three-quarters of the independent institutions use an academic year installment plan to facilitate 
tuition payment. Only one-sixth of the public institutions reported using such an arrangement . 

• Nearly all institutions report using federal funds for their college work-study programs. At nearly 
half of the institutions, these federal funds make up 75 percent or more of all the institution's 
work-study resources. 

Twenty-nine percent of the institutions reported using state funds for their work-study programs. 
At two-thirds of those institutions, the i ate funds accounted for less than a quarter of the insti- 
tution's work-study resources. 

• The amount that freshmen were expected to earn in a year--i ncl udi ng both summer work and school -year 
wages--averaged $1,200 at public institutions and $1,500 at independent colleges. Seniors were 
expected to earn about $200 more per year than freshmen. 

Undergraduate financial aid from institutional funds l.i AY 1984-85 was estimated to be $2.3 
billion. About one-third of those funds ($800 million) was spent at public institutions; 
two-thirds ($1.5 billion), at independent colleges and universities. 

• Nearly three out of every five dollars of institutionally funded student aid was distributed on the 
basis of either need only or a combination of need and merit. 

• About one-seventh of the institutionally funded student aid was distributed on the basis of athletic 
abil i ty only. 

In the fal 1 . of 1984, fourteen percent of the nation's colleges and universities enrolled more stu- 
dents than they had expected. However, forty-five percent enrolled fewer students than anticipated. 
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I NTRODUCTION 



This survey was sponsored by the Department of 
Education as a means of gathering specific data 
that would describe the level and composition of 
student financial aid for undergraduates. It 
provides estimates for the percentage of full-time 
undergraduates who received aid in fall 1984, the 
total amount they received, the distribution of 
aided students by their families* income level, and 
the composition of aid packages. In addition, 
information is provided on student debt, the use of 
special tuition plans, and how student employment 
figures in the financial aid packages. 

Several of the questions in this survey 
paralleled those asked in a 1983 study of stude.it 
aid (1). However, several differences between 



the surveys (family income levels, classification 
of student aid packages by income level of the 
student's family, exclusion of specialized insti- 
tutions) mean that comparisons between the :wo 
studies must be made with caution. 

Student financial aid, as used in this report, 
is restricted to that provided to full-time under- 
graduates . It i nc ludets grants ana scno larsnips, 
l n sti tut i ona 1 1 y arranged student employment, 
and loans. In the discussion of "aid packages", an 
additional item has been included: "other sources 
(student's savings, summer earnings, etc.; stu- 
dent's family's contributions, etc.)." The inclu- 
sion of this fourth item rounds out the picture of 
the typical aided student's total resources. 



M ETHODS SUMMARY 

The Higher Education Panel is a continuing 
survey research ptogram created in 1971 by the 
American Council on Education to conduct spe- 
cialized surveys on topics of current policy in- 
terest both to the higher education community and 
to government agencies. 

The Panel is a disproportionate stratified 
sample of 1,040 colleges and universities divided 
into two half-samples of 520 institutions each. 
This sample was drawn from the population of more 
than 3,200 institutions listed in the National 
Center for Education Statistics' Education 
Directory, Colleges and Universities . /TTT insti- 
tutions in the population are grouped according to 
the Panel's stratification design, which is based 
primarily on three factors: institution type 
(research university, comprehensive, baccalaureate, 
specialized, two-ye^r); control or governance (pub- 
lic or independent); and size (measured by 
full-time-equivalent enrollment). For any given 
survey, either one of the two half-samples, or an 
appropriate subgroup of the full Panel is used. 



1. Charles J. Andersen, Financial Aid for Full-time 
Undergraduates {Washington: American Counci 1 on Education, 

tott: 



The survey instrument for this study was 
mailed in January 1985 to those Panel Institutions 
in half-sample number 1 that had undergraduate 
programs. By the mid-May close of the field phase, 
after extensive mail and telephone follow-ups, 
usable data had been received from 350 institutions 
for a response rate of 75 percent. Data from re- 
sponding institutions were statistically adjusted 
to repre:ent the national population of colleges 
and universities (exclusive of specialized institu- 
tions) that provide financial assistance to their 
undergraduate students. Institutional weights were 
computed separately for each stratum, based on the 
ratio of the number of institutions in the pop- 
ulation to the number of institution* 'chat respon- 
ded. Where appropriate, i.e., in the calculation 
of percentage distributor of students, institu- 
tional data were additionally weighted by enroll- 
ments prior to the assignment of institutional 
weights. 



Appendix B presents the stratification design 
used to produce the national estimates and a com- 
parison of respondents and nonrespondents according 
to various institutional characteristics. 
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FINDINGS 



How Many and How Much. Nearly half (47 per- 
cent) of the full-time undergraduates enrolled 1n 
2,600 of the nation's colleges and uni versities? 
received some form of student financial aid ad- 
ministered by their institutions in the fall term 
of 1984. 

This figure varies, depending on the control 
of the inst1tution--whether it 1s public or i r de- 
pendent — and on its type- -whether it is a research 
university, a comprehensive Institution, a bacca- 
laureate college, or a two-year college. Indepen- 
dent baccalaureate colleges show the highest per- 
centcge of aided students; public two-year insti- 
tutions show the lowest. 

When institutions are categorized by what it 
costs, on the average, for freshmen to attend (the 
freshman student expense budget), those Insti- 
tutions with budgets of less than $5,000 reported 
that about 40 percent of the students received 
aid. At those institutions with budgets of $5,000 
or mors, 53 percent of the undergraduates received 
aid. Institutions in the $7,500 - $9,999 range 
reported that two-thirds of their full-tirne under- 
graduates received some form of institutional »y 
administered aid. 

The total amount of aid distributed was nearly 
$7.3 billion in academic year 1984-85 and slightly 
less ($6.8 billion) in the previous year. 3 4 

In 1984-85 and 1983-84 this aid was divided 
about equally between the independent and public 
sectors with a slightly greater proportion in the 
public sector (53 percent in contrast to 47 
oercent) . 

About 30 percent of these funds were awarded 
to students at colleges with student expense bud- 
gets of less than $5,000, institutions that en- 
rolled about half of the full-time aided 
undergraduates. The remaining 70 percent of 
the aid was distributed at the institutions with 
student expense budgets of $5,000 or more. The 
relatively few institutions with student budgets of 



2. This report describes student financial aid at all 
of the nation's colleges and universities except those 
Identified as "specialized* by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES). Specialized Institutions are 
those that award a high propor^on of their degrees 1n 
specialized fields such as business, religious studies, th 
arts, technology, etc. 

The percentages of aided students exclude students that 
ufed Guaranteed Student Loans only . — — — 

3. These figures should not be compared directly with 
those reported 1n HEP Report 60, Financial Aid for FuU-tima 
Undergraduates , because that report did Include estimates 
tor the specialized Institutions. 

4. These dollar amounts cover all assistance delivered 
to the student through the Institution, Including Institu- 
tional and governmental (federal state, and local) student 
aid such as the Pell grants. National Direct Student Loans, 
College Work-study, and Supplemental Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants. Excluded, however, were Guaranteed Student 
Loans, veterans' benefits, and social securl ty assl stance. 

5. It must be remembered that these figures exclude 
Guaranteed Student Loans. 
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$12,500 or more reported about 11 percent of the 
total; these institutions enroll about 4 percent 
of the full-time aided undergraduates. 

Federal programs provided one half of these 
aid funds in 1983-84. In 1984-85 the figure dropped 
to 48 percent. But these are national averages. 
They blur distinctions due to differences in the 
type and control of institutions. In 1984-85, for 
example, two-thirds of the funds at two-year 
institutions came from federal sources. At the 
other end of the scale, only 30 percent of the 
ftinds distributed through independent universities 
were federal .** 

When institutions are classed by their fresh- 
man expense budgets, the proportion of fed era 1 
support is greatest at the low end of the budget 
scale. Three-quarters of the support awarded at 
Institutions with expense budgets of less than 
$3,000 per year came from the federal government. 
In contrast, less than one-quarter of the support 
at the most expensive Institutions came from 
Washington. 

When these percentages are applied to the 
total amount of student aid, they show that nearly 
$3.5 billion came from federal undergraduate stu- 
dent aid progrems that are administered through 
the institutions (excluding GSL). 

Faally Income of Dependent Aided 

Undergraduates;About two out of five of the 
dependent -aided full-time undergraduates came from 
fami lies with annual Incomes of less than $15,009. 
Slightly more than one-third (35 percent) came from 
families in the $15,000 - $29,999 rarge, and the 
remaining quarter were from families with even 
higher incomes. 

Major differences in income distribution 
appear when these data are classified by type and 
control of institution. At the public two-year 
community college, nearly three-fifths of the 
dependent aided full-time undergraduates were from 
families with incomes of less than $15,000. Less 
than 10 percent of the dependent aided students at 
this type of Institution came from families with 
incomes in excess of $30,000. At Independent 
research universities, however, only one fifth of 
the aided full-time dependent undergraduates came 
from families with Incomes of less than $15,000, 
while half were from families 1n the top income 
category. At public comprehensive colleges, nearly 
half (47 percent) of the dependent aided students 
were from families yith under $15,0C0 annual 
incomes; slightly over one-third (37 percent) 
were 1n the $15,000-$29 ,999 range, and only about 
one in six were from the rost affluent group. 

An analysis of the institutions' annual 
freshman expense budgets supports this picture. 
The least" expensive Institutions reported that high 
proportions of their dependent aided students were 
from the lower family income ranges. The most 
expensive Institutions showed high proportions of 
dependent aided students from families in the high 
range. 



Family Income of Independent Aided Under- 
graduates. Seven-eighths of the independent aided 
undergraduates had family incomes of less than 
$15,000. Nearly two-thirds had incomes of less 
than $6,000. Only one-eighth had incomes of 
$15,000 or more. 

When the data are categorized by the insti- 
tutions' student expense budgets, the distrib "ons 
>how a great deal of uniformity. Fifty percent of 
the independent aided undergraduates at the low 
budget institutions were in families with incomes 
of less than $6,000. At the most ex>ensiv r in- 
stitutions seventy-five percent fell into that 
income range. 

Student Aid Packages. Four sources of funds 
were identified as components of the undergraduate 
aid packages: scholarships and grants; student 
employment; loar.s; and other sources. This 
latter category, other sources, was to include the 
student's and the student's family's contributions 
from savings, summer earnings, etc. This component 
is frequently not included in the standard defi- 
nition of a "financial aid package." However, it 
was used in this questionnaire in order to get 
data concerning the provenance of al 1 of the 
resources use 1 by the student for the year's 
education. 

Institutions also reported the average student 
expense budget for low-income freshmen and seniors 
and for middle-income freshmen snd seniors. The 
budgets were to include tuition and fees; room and 
board charges, if appropriate; books and supplies; 
transportation; and other expenses. This is 
basicaT'y the same budget definition used by the 
major student aid agencies. 

Grants ana scholarships accounted for nearly 
half of the typical low-income undergraduate 
student aid package. Student employment accounted 
for one-sixth, loans for one-fifth, and "other 
sources" for another sixth. 

Uhen public institutions' aid packages for 
low-incone students are compared with those from 
independent institutions, there are little dif- 
ferences in the shares accounted for by grants 
and scholarships and by other sources. However, 
independent institutions reported that loans made 
up one-quarter of the package and employment one 
tenth. Public institutions, on the ether hand, 
«eported 18 percent for each of these sources. 

It nay be well to note here that the student 
expense budgets at independent institutions are 
about double those at public colleges and uni- 
versities. Thus, the amount earned --as dis- 
tinguished from the percentage of the total 
package--is about the same, whether the low-income 
student is at a public or independent institution. 
The difference between student expense budgets plus 
the higher percentage allotted to loans at inde- 
pendent institutions means that the amount borrowed 
by low-incnme students at such institutions is 
about thrt^ times larger than borrowings by com- 
parable students at public institutions. 

Little difference is shown in the distri- 
butions between the freshman and ihe senior 
packages. 
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Typical student aid packages for middle-income 
students nationally show scholarships and grants 
accounting for 25 percent of the total; employment, 
14 percent; loans 27 percent; and other sources, 34 
percent. The packages for freshmen and seniors do 
not vary by more than 2 percentage points, regard- 
less of the institutional category and type of aid. 

Differences in these middle-income freshman 
packages appear when the data from public insti- 
tutions are compared with those from the inde- 
pendent sector. They center on the percentages 
assigned to scholarships and grants and to employ- 
ment. A higher percentage of the package is al- 
lotted to employment at the public institutions 
(17 percent) than at the independents (11 per- 
cent). To balance things out, at independent 
institutions scholarships and grants make up a 
higher proportion (31 percent) than at the public 
colleges and universities (20 percent). 

When institutions are classified by their 
student expense budgets, Mttle difference appears 
in the proportion of the low-income freshman's aid 
package devoted to scholarships and grants, with 
one exception. That is at the lowest level, the 
one that includes only public two-year institutions 
where 41 percent of the package comes frcm grants 
and scholarships. The percentage that comes from 
other sources generally increases as the expense 
budget increases. Again, the exception to this 
pattern is at institutions in the least expensive 
category, where other sources account for more 
than one-third of the total package. Student 
employment covers from 9 to 1 9 percent of the 
package. Loans account for 10 to 28 percent. 

For middle income students, the share of the 
aid package accounted for by scholarships and 
grants increases as the student ex pen se budget 
increases, with the exception of the least ex- 
pensive category. The share allotted to other 
sou/ces ranges from 32 to 38 percent--agai n ex- 
cluding the least expensive institutional cate- 
gory--with the highest percentage at the most 
expensive institutions. Student employment 
accounts for 17 percent of the freshman package at 
institutions with student budgets of $3,000 to 
$4,999 and drops to 8 percent at the most expensive 
institutions. A similar pattern is shown for 
loans. At the $3,000 to $4,999 expense budget 
level, they represent 30 percent of the package; 
at the most expensive institutions they account 
for ?0 percent. 

Cumulative Debt, The national average for a 
typical student borrower's debt burden upon 
graduati on is esti mated at between $7,000 and 
$8,000 for borrowers graduati ng from four- year 
colleges and from $3,500 to $4,000 for those 
completing a two-year institution. These figures 
are averages based on estimated institutional 
averages , not on student borrower records. The 
average for the middle income borrower was 12 
percent greater than that for the low-income 
graduate. This difference was greater at public 
institutions (30 percent) than at independent ones 
(2 percent), but the total amount of debt carried 
by students graduating from independent insti tu- 
tions was almost double that of graduating students 
at the public institutions. Detailed table series 
6 shows that, in general, the more expensive the 
institution, the greater the typical cumulative 
debt burden. 
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Figure 1— Percentage of Full-time Undergraduate Students 
Who Were Student Aid Recipients, Fall 1984 
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Figure 2— Composition of Typical Student Aid Packages, Fall 1984 
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Figure 3— Institutionally Funded Student Aid, by Basis of Award, Fall 1984 
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Tuition Payment Plans. Just about half of the 
nation's colleges and universities use one or more 
o' several special tuition payment plans. By far, 
the largest number of institutions—three-quarters 
of the independent and nearly one-fifth of the 
public colleges and universi ties--use an academic 
year installment plan. Six percent of all in- 
stitutions reported the use of special programs 
that involve students in work intervals that 
alternate with study periods, such as cooperative 
education programs. Six percent reported using 
loans to cover a lump-sum prepaid tuition plan 
wherein the tuition for the full four-year program 
is prepaid in return for "freezing" the tuition for 
the four years at the current level . 

The proportion of students using these plans 
is relatively small. Only seven percent of the 
students at public institutions were reported to be 
using the academic year installment plan, and only 
one percent were using cooperative education. At 
independent institutions 28 percent cf the students 
were availi n g themselves of the academic year in- 
stallment plan, less than one percent using the 
cooperative education program and one percent using 
loans for the lunp-sum pre-paid tuition plan. 

Employment. A special thrust of this survey 
v;as cirected at the role th^t tmployment plays in 
student financial aid.^In addition to getting 
estimates of the share of the typical aid package 
accounted for by student employment, the survey 
requested data on estimates of the t otal amount 
that undergraduates were expected to earn annually 
from all sources. This figure was to include net 
only what would be included in the "employment" 
portion of the student aid package, but also the 
summer earnings portion of the "other sources" part 
of the package. 

Nationally, this figure is estimated at Si, 322 
for aided freshmen and $1,530 for aided seniors. 6 
Studerts at public institutions are expected to 
earn .ess than those at independent colleges and 
universities. The differential is about $250 for 
freshmen and $400 for seniors. In general, the 
more expensive the institution, the more earnings 
are expected. The exception to tiis is at the w *■ 
expensive institutions which reported ear 
expectations $150 to $200 less thai insti 
with student expense budgets of $10,000 to 

The source of f ids that are used to pay 
students in college wo.ik-study programs was also a 
subject of the questionnaire. Nearly all (98 per- 
cent) of the institutions received Wf k-study 
funos from the federal government. At alin-.st half 
of t h e in^ ' i wUtions, these federal funds repre- 
sented three-quarters or more of all the work-study 
funds available. 

State funds were reported by 29 percent of the 
institutions, most of which were public institu- 
tions. The proportion of those institutions with 
such funds (39 percent) was twice that of the 
independent sector (18 percent). Most of those 
institutions with state funds indicated that they 
represented less than one-quarter of the total 
work-study funds used. 



6. Data have been weighted by estimated enrollments. 



Nine out of ten institutions reported using 
institutional funds. However, half of these in- 
stitutions reported that such funds represented 
less than one-quarter of their work-study aid. 
The ambiguity of state and institutional funds at 
state-controlled institutions may be the reason 
that the proportion of institutions with "in- 
stitutional" funds is less than 100 percent. 



Institutionally Funded Student Aid, Two and 

one third billion dollars worth of the student 
financial aid described in this report came from 
institutional funds. Nearly two thirds of this 
total was awarded at independent institutions; $850 
million was at public colleges and universities. 

Two-fifchs of this institutionally funded aid 
was distributed on the basis of need only, fifteen 
percent was awarded on the basis of academic or 
artistic merit only; 14 percent, on the basis of 
athletic ability only; and an additional 17 percent 
of it was awarded on the basis of need and merit. 
This last category was defined to mean selection of 
the awardee on the basis of merit and determination 
of the size of the award on the basis of need. A 
final "other" category that was not defined on the 
questionnaire accounted for 12 percent of the 
total. 

Independent institutions reported that ovei 
half of their institutional aid was distributed on 
the basis of need only; the comparable figure for 
public colleges and universities was 27 percent. 
Just over one-tenth of the institutional aid at 
independent institutions was awarded on the basis 
of athletic ability only; the comparable share at 
public institutions was nearly one-fif f h. Academic 
or artisitic ability only was the basis for 
awarding 13 percent of the institutional funds at 
independent institutions; for public colleges and 
universities the comparable figure was 17 percent. 

Those institutions with the highest student 
expense budgets awarded awarded 84 percent of their 
institutional aid on the basis of need only. T^n 
percent went on the basis of need and ability; 
only 3 percent was awarded on the basis of merit 
only. Institutions with student expense budgets of 
$3,000 - $4,9^9 reported that 22 percent of their 
institutional 3id funds was awarded on the basis 
of academic or artistic merit only, 23 percent on 
the basis of athletic ability only, and 28 percent 
on the basis of need only or need and merit. 

Enrollment Targets. The survey included a 
final question only peripherally related to 
undergraduate student aid. It asked whether the 
institution's fall 1984 enrollment exceeded, met, 
or fell short of the planned target. Nationally, 
two-fifths of the institutions reported enrollments 
as planned. Fourteen percent reported more 
students than projected. However, forty-five 
percent reported fewer students than they had 
planned for. Just over half (53 percent) of the 
public institutions reported fewer students and 11 
percent reported more than planned. Slightly 
more than one third (36 percent) of the Independent 
institutions reported fewer students, 19 percent 
reported more st ;ents and 45 percent of these 
institutions reported enrollments as planned. 
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Two thirds of the institutions with the hiqhest 
studenl expense budgets reported nore students than 
planned; only five percent of these institutions 
reported missing enrollment targets. Fifty-five 
percent o r the institutions with low to moderate 
student exoense budgets ($3,000 - $4,999) reported 
fewer students than planned. Only ten percent of 



these reported exceeding planned enrollment 
levels. None of the msti* ions in the lowest 
expense budget range (less than $3,000) reported 
more students than planned; four out of ten 
reported fewer than planned. Such figures indicate 
that elements other than price alone are determi- 
nants of demand for postseconoary education. 



S UMMARY 



This survey, which covered all types of 
postsecondary education institutions except spe- 
cialized institution^ indicates that nearly half 
cf the full-time undergraduate students are re- 
ceiving some sort of aid that is administered by 
the attended institution. This figure excludes 
students that had Guaranteed Student Loans (GSLs) 
only; it also excluded students with veterans or 
social securi ty benef i ts onl y. 

The aid awarded to these students ^mounted to 
slightly more than $7 billion for academic year 
198"-85. Of this amount, nearly half came from the 
federal government. Uhereas the total amount of 
student aid increased slightly between 1983-84 
*nri 1984-35, the federal share dropped by two 
percentage points. 

The family income of aided dependent under- 
graduates is directly related to how expensive 
the attended school is. At public lnstitutions-- 
generally less expensive than indepenoent ones--the 
proportion of students from families with incor.es 
of $20,000 or more is half that of independent 
institutions. One-fifth of the aided undergrad- 
uates at the least expensive institutions come 
from families with incomes of $6,000 or less. 
Only five percent of the aided undergraduates at 
the most expensive institutions come from such 
fan lies. 

Grants and scholarships make up nearly half of 
tho typical student aid package for low-income 
students, but only one quarter for middle-income 
students. The proportion that typically coi.as from 
the student ano Ins/her family is one-sixth of the 
total for the low-income student and one-third for 
the middle income student. 

The cumulative debt of the typical borrower 
upon graduation from a four-year institution is 



approximately twice that of the typical borrower at 
two-year institutions. Overall, the typical mid- 
dle-income borrower accumulates a debt about 12 
percent greater than the low-income borrower. At 
the more expensive four-year colleges, however, the 
low-income student may end with a slightly greater 
debt. 

The total average earnings exDected of de- 
pendent freshmen was $1,300 nationally, a figure 
that represented one-fifth to one-quarter of the 
average student expense budget, depending on the 
student's family income level. For seniors the 
expected earnings were $1 , 500, from 24 to 20 
percent of the average senior student expense 
budget. 

Nearly all institutions used federal col- 
lege-work study funds. The federal government was 
the most important source of most institutions' 
work-study aid. 

Institutionally funded student aid amounted to 
$2.3 billion in 1984-85, an amount equal to about 
thirty percent of all aid awarded (excluding GSLs, 
social security, and veterans benefits). Three- 
f'fths of these funds were awarded by independent 
institutions, and most of them according to the 
recipients' need or a combination of need and 
academic or artistic mpnt. Less than one-fifth 
were awarded on the basis of athletic ability only. 



Half of the public colleges and universities 
reported that their fall 1984 enrollments were 
smaller than what they had expected. Only 11 
percent of the public colleges reported more stu- 
dencs than planned. In the independent sector, 
just over one third of the institutions enrolled 
fewer students than planned, and one-fifth had more 
than expected. 
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D ETAILED STATISTICAL TABLES 



Table 1- -Total Full-time Undergraduate Enrollment and 
Perc?ntaoe of Students Receiving Student Aid, Fall 1984 

( In thousands) 



Full-tine Undergraduates 
Number Percent with Aid 



All institutions 7,065.2 47% 



Control a~d Type of Institution 



All public institutions 


5,513.9 


42 


Research universities 


1,639.8 


46 


Comprehensive universities 


1,491.9 


45 


Baccalaureate colleges 


308.9 


57 


Two-year colleges 


2,073.3 


36 


All independent i nstitut 4 ons 


1,551.4 


62 


Research universities 


296.6 


51 


Conprehensi ve universitias 


379.8 


56 


Baccalaureate colleges 


600.0 


69 


Two-year colleges 


275.1 


65 


Student Expense Budget (SEB) 


Institutions with SEB of 






Less than $3,000 


193.4 


20 


$3,000 - $4,999 


3,388.7 


42 


$5,000 - $7,499 


2,154.5 


48 


$7,500 - $9,993 


696.4 


68 


$10,000 - $12,499 


382.4 


55 


$12,500 or over 


249.8 


46 
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Table 2— Total Student Aid Provided Full-time Undergraduate 
Students, 1983-84 and 1984-85 

(In millions of dollars) 



Control and Type of 


Total Financial Aid * 


Percent 


Institution 




iyH4-Hb 


Change 


All Institutions 


$6,935.0 


$/, 437.0 


7% 


Control & Type of Institution 


All public institutions 


3,765.4 


3,999.9 


6 


Research universities 


1,398.6 


1,475.3 


5 


Conprehensi vp universities 


1,215.4 


1,309.6 


8 


Baccalaureate colleges 


287.3 


297.3 


3 


Two-)r,ar colleges 


864.0 


917.7 


6 


All independent institutions 


3,169.6 


3,437.1 


8 


Research universities 


733.1 


785.3 


7 


Comprehensive universities 


717.1 


779.3 


9 


Baccalaureate colleges 


1,270.9 


1,395.0 


10 


Two-year colleges 


448.5 


477.5 


6 


Student Expense Budget (SEB) 


Institutions with SEB of 








Less than $3,000 


41.2 


45.4 


10 


$3,000 - $4,999 


2,159.3 


2,249.2 


4 


$5,000 - $7,499 


2,015.5 


2,182.5 


8 


$7,500 - $9,999 


1,317.0 


1,445.0 


10 


$K,000 - $12,499 


713.8 


759.0 


6 


$12,500 or over 


688.2 


755.9 


10 


* All forms cf student financial assistance that use the 


inst i tu- 


tion as the delivery agent, except social security benefits, veterans 


uenefits, and GSLs. Includes Pell 


grants, remis:ior 


of tuition 


anH fees, 


institutionally-arranged student employment, and loans (except G 


c -s) 


Table 3— Federal Student Aid as a Percentage of All Student Aid 


1983-84 


and 1984-85 








Percentaae 






^983-84 


1984-85 




All Institutions 


50 


49 




Control & Type of Institution 


All public institutions 


60 


59 




Research universities 


52 


52 




Comprehensive universities 


61 


57 




Baccalaureate colleges 


67 


68 




Two-yecr colleges 


68 


68 




All independent institutions 


39 


37 




Research universities 


30 


27 




Comprehensive universities 


30 


28 




Baccalaureate colleges 


40 


39 




Two-year colleges 


67 


65 




Student Expense Budget (SEB) 


Institutions with SEB of 








Less than $3,000 


77 


77 




$3,000 - $4,999 


64 


63 




$5,000 - $7,499 


57 


56 




$7,500 - $9,999 


39 


38 




$10,000 - $12,499 


35 


32 




$12,500 or over 


24 


21 
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TABLF 4.1— Student Aid Recipients, by Family Income Level, Fall 1984 
Dependent Stt dents 



Percentage of Student* 
from Farm 1 ie s with Income o f - 



Control and Type of 
Institution 


Under $6,000- 
$6,000 $14,999 


$15,000- 
$29,999 


$30,000 
or more 


A11 


All inst. is 


13.9 


24.7 


34.9 


26.5 


100.0 


Control & Type of Institution 


All public institutions 


16.9 


28.6 


35.7 


18.9 


i nn n 
1 UU.U 


Research universities 


9.9 


21.7 


38.2 


on o 

30.2 


l nn n 
1 UU. U 


Conprehensi /e universities 


17.9 


28.9 


36.5 


16.7 


i nn n 
1 UU.U 


Baccalaureate colleges 


24.7 


34.4 


31.9 


9.0 


i nn n 
1 UU.U 


iwo-year colleges 


99 R 
c c . o 


35.9 


32.2 


Q 1 


100.0 


All independent institutions 


8.5 


17.4 


33.5 


40.6 


100.0 


Research universities 


6.0 


14.0 


29.0 


51.0 


100.0 


Comprehensive universities 


6.9 


13.9 


33.3 


45.9 


100.0 


Baccalaureate colleges 


9.0 


19.4 


35.9 


35.6 


100.0 


Two-year colleges 


11.9 


20.5 


31.9 


35.7 


100.0 


Student 


Expense 


Budget (SEB) 






Institutions with SEB of 












Less than $3,000 


21.4 


42.6 


33.4 


2.6 


1G0.0 


$3,000 - $4,999 


21.2 


32.7 


34.9 


11.2 


100.0 


$5,000 - $7,499 


10.5 


21.8 


36.0 


31.7 


100.0 


$7,500 - $9,999 


9.5 


19.4 


35.7 


35.5 


iOO.O 


$10,000 - $1?,499 


6.3 


14.5 


32.1 


47.0 


100.0 


$12,500 or over 


5.3 


12.1 


29.6 


53,0 


100.0 



TABLE 4.2— Student Aid Recipients, by Family Income Level, Fall li984 
Independent Students 



Institution 



Percentage of Students 
f rom families with Income of- 

Under 56.000- $15,000- $30,000 
$6,000 ^14.999 $29,999 or more 



All institutions 



Type & Control of Institution 



Mi 



63.1 25.3 8.9 2.6 100.0 



Al 1 public institutions 


63.2 


25.9 


8.7 


2. 


1 


100.0 


Research universities 


67.7 


20.5 


S.2 


3. 


6 


100.0 


Comprehensive universities 


72.0 


20.0 


6.8 


1. 


3 


100.0 


Baccalaureate colleges 


56.7 


23.7 


13.9 


5. 


8 


100.0 


Two-year colleges 


56.6 


33.2 


9.2 


1. 


0 


100.0 


All independent institutions 


62.8 


22.0 


9.7 


5. 


6 


100.0 


Research universities 


72.5 


16.2 


4.8 


6. 


5 


100.0 


fomprehensi ve universities 


62.4 


24.2 


12.7 




8 


100.0 


Reccalaureate colleges 


60.8 


25.4 


10.3 


3! 


5 


100.0 


Tv/o-year colleqes 


63.1 


17.1 


8.5 


V,. 


3 


100.0 


Student 


Expense 


Budget (SEri) 








Institutions with SEB of 














Less than $3,000 


48.8 


3P.8 


12.3 




2 


100.0 


$3,000 - $4,999 


62.5 


26.7 


9.1 


} 


7 


100.0 


$5,000 - $7,499 


64.9 


22.6 


7.9 


4 


5 


100.0 


$7,500 - $9,999 


62.3 


25.1 


11.1 


1 


6 


100.0 


$*0,000 - $12,499 


66.8 


20.5 


7.9 


4 


8 


100. c 


$12,500 or over 


75.0 


17.1 


6.3 


1 


6 


100.0 
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Table 5.1— Composition of Student Aid Packages 
and Average Student Expense Budget, Fall 1984 
Low-income Freshmen 





Percentage of Typical Aid Package frora- 


Average 




(irants & Empioy- Other 
Scholarships ment Loans Sources Total 


Expense 
Budget 


All institutions 


47 16 21 16 100 


$5,374 



Type & Control of Institution 



All public institutions 


48 


18 


18 


16 


100 


$4,428 


Research universitia: 


50 


15 


18 


17 


100 


5,425 


Comprehensive universities 


47 


17 


20 


15 


100 


4,584 


Baccalaureate colleges 


44 


19 


24 


13 


100 


4,271 


Two-year colleges 


47 


21 


15 


17 


100 


4,024 


All independent institutions 


47 


10 


27 


16 


100 


8,770 


Research universities 




11 


22 


23 


100 


12,669 


Comprehensive universities 


49 


10 


24 


17 


100 


10,244 


Baccalaureate colleges 


51 


10 


23 


17 


100 


8,013 


Two-year colleges 


43 


11 


35 


13 


100 


7,796 



Student Expense Budget (SLB) 



Institutions with SEB of 



Less than $3,000 41 

$3,000 - $4,999 48 

$5,000 - $7,499 47 

$7,500 - $9,999 47 

$10,030 - $12,499 48 

$12,500 or over 48 



13 


11 


34 


100 


$2,841 


19 


17 


16 


100 


4,000 


16 


22 


16 


100 


5,892 


11 


28 


15 


100 


8,496 


10 


23 




IOC 


11,137 


9 


18 


25 


100 


13,945 



Table 5.2— Composition of Student Aid Packages 
and Average Student Expense Budget, Fall 1984 
Low-income Seniors 





Percentage of Typical Aid Package from- 


Average 




Grants & Employ- Other 
Scholarships ment Loans Sources Total 


Fxpense 
Budget 


All institutions 


45 16 21 17 100 


$5,449 


Control & Type of Institution 



All public institutions 


45 


19 


19 


17 


100 


$4,487 


Research universities 


44 


17 


20 


19 


100 


5,484 


Comprehensive universities 


45 


18 


20 


16 


100 


4,607 


Baccalaureate colleges 


42 


21 


24 


13 


100 


4,288 


Two-year colleges 


46 


21 


16 


18 


100 


4,041 


Ail independent institutions 


45 


11 


26 


17 


100 


8,817 


Research universities 


41 


1? 


22 


24 


100 


12,623 


Conprehensi ve universities 


48 


11 


24 


17 


100 


10,229 


Baccalaureate colleges 


49 


10 


23 


18 


100 


7,958 


Two-year col leges 


42 


11 


35 


13 


100 


7,866 



Student Expense Budget (SEB) 



Institutions with SEB of 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000 - $4,99 
$5,000 - $7,499 
$7,500 - $9,999 
$10,000 - $12,499 
$12,500 or over 



40 


13 


10 


36 


100 


$2,841 


45 


20 


18 


16 


100 


4,043 


44 


17 


21 


17 


100 


5,910 


45 


11 


28 


16 


100 


8,498 


45 


11 


23 


20 


100 


11,130 


45 


10 


20 


26 


100 


13,865 
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Table 5.2— Composition of Student Aid Packages 
and Average Student Expense Budget, Fall 1984 
Middle-income Freshmen 



Percentage 


of Typical Aid Package from- 


Average 


Grants & 


Empioy- 




Other 




Expense 


Scholarships 


nent 


Loans 


Sources 


Total 


Budget 


All institutions 


25 


14 


27 


34 


100 


$6,199 


Control and Type of Institution 


All public institutions 


20 


17 


28 


36 


100 


$4,671 


Research universities 


15 


15 


25 


45 


100 


5,579 


Comprehensive universities 


18 


18 


30 


34 


100 


4,752 


Baccalaureate col leges 


21 


22 


33 


24 


100 


4,312 


Two-year col leges 


25 


17 


28 


31 


100 


4,077 


All independent institutions 


21 


11 


26 


32 


100 


9,253 


Research universities 


30 


10 


23 


36 


100 


12,818 


Comprehensive universities 


32 


11 


24 


32 


IOC 


10,479 


Baccalaureate colleges 


35 


10 


24 


31 


100 


8,401 


Two-year colleges 


24 


14 


32 


29 


100 


7,768 




Student Expense Budget 


(SEB) 






Institutions with SEB of 














Less than $3,000 


28 


15 


16 


41 


100 


$2,839 


$3,000 - $4,999 


20 


17 


30 


33 


100 


4,060 


$5,000 - $7,499 


21 


IS 


27 


37 


100 


5,960 


$7,500 - $9,999 


31 


12 


26 


31 


100 


8,575 


$10,000 - $12,499 


33 


10 


24 


33 


100 


11,133 


$12, 500 or over 


33 


8 


20 


39 


100 


13,944 



Table 5.4— Composition of Student Aid Packages 
and Average Student Expense Budget, Fall 1984 
Middle-income Seniors 



Percentage of Typical Aid Package from- Average 



Grants & 


Fmploy- 




Other 




Expense 


Scholarships 


ment 


Loans 


Sources 


Total 


Budget 


All institutions 24 


15 


27 


34 


100 


$6,287 


Control and Type of Institution 


All public institutions 19 


18 


28 


36 


100 


$4,743 


Research universities 14 


16 


25 


44 


100 


5,643 


Comprehensive universities 17 


19 


29 


34 


100 


4,763 


Baccalaureate colleges 20 


23 


33 


24 


100 


4,333 


Two-year col leges 24 


17 


28 


31 


100 


4,102 


All indeoendent institutions 29 


12 


26 


33 


100 


9,314 


Research universities 28 


12 


24 


36 


100 


12,304 


Comprehensive universities 31 


12 


24 


33 


100 


10,459 


Baccalaureate colleges 33 


10 


25 


32 


100 


8,319 


Two-year col leges 24 


14 


33 


29 


100 


7,880 



Student Expense Budget (SEB) 



Institutions with SEB of 



Less than $3,000 


27 


15 


16 


43 


100 


$2,839 


$3,000 - $4,999 


19 


18 


30 


33 


100 


4,114 


$5,000 - $7,499 


19 


17 


27 


37 


100 


5,982 


$7,500 - $9,999 


29 


13 


27 


32 


100 


8,565 


$10,000 - $12,499 


31 


11 


24 


3' 


100 


11,139 


$12,503 or over 


31 


9 


21 


38 


100 


13,912 
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Table 6,1— Typical Student Borrower's Cumulative Debt upon Graduation, 
Academic Year 1984-85 

(Institutional Average) 



Cumulative Debt of Single Dependent Student from- 
Low Income Family Middle Income Family 



All Institutions 


$5,328 


$5,985 


Control 


and Type of Institution 




All public institutions 


3,630 


4,684 


Fesearch universities 


4,823 


6,848 


Comprehensive universities 


5,302 


6,982 


Baccalaureate colleges 


5,299 


7,358 


Two-year colleges 


2,773 


3,397 


All independent institutions 


7,395 


7,568 


Research universities 


9,887 


9,962 


Comprehensive universities 


9,740 


9,458 


Baccalaureate colleges 


' 657 


8,094 


Two-yea** colleges 


566 


5,511 



Note: The number of student' nth cumulative d?bt at the end of their 
studies was not requested. Thus, these data were institutionally weighted; 
they were noF"wei'ihted by the number of student borrowers. 



Table 6.2— Typical Student Borrower s Cumulative Debt upon Graduation, 
by Student Expense Budget Range, Family Income, and Type of Institution, 

Academic Year 1984-85 

(Institutional Average) 



Cumulative Debt of Single Dependent Student from- 





4-year 


2 -year 


4-year 


2-year 




Col leges 


Colleges 


Colleges 


Colleges 


All institutions 


$7,058 


$3,557 


$7,934 


$3,991 


Less than $3,000 


0 


1,985 


0 


1,864 


$3,000 - $4,999 


4,584 


2,943 


6,497 


3,626 


$5,000 - $7,499 


5,557 


4,330 


7,024 


4,771 


$7,500 - $9,999 


8,619 


5,991 


8,728 


5,790 


$10,000 - $12,499 


9,783 


4, ZOO 


9,759 


4,700 


$12,500 or over 


10,038 


0 


9,953 


0 



Note: Figures are institutional ly weighted estimates. 
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Table 7.1— Percentage of Institutions Using Tuition Payment Programs, Fall 1984 



Percentage of Institutions Using - 





Instal 1- 


Lump-sum 


Loans for 


Work & 






None of 




ment 


Prepaid 


Prepaid 


Education 




Any 


the Plans 




Pirn 


Tu i '„ ion 


Tint ion 


Programs 


Other 


Plan* 


Listed 


All Institutions 


44.1 


1.7 


6.1 


6.3 


9.2 


51.7 


48.3 


Control anl Typp of Institution 


All public institutions 


17.9 


.7 


1.7 


8.1 


7,9 


29.8 


70.2 


Research universities 


30.8 


2.6 


2.6 


25.6 


10.3 


51.3 


48.7 


Comprehensive universities 


36.0 


2.7 


4.3 


20.0 


15.6 


56.7 


43.3 


Baccalaureate colleges 




.0 


5.6 


11.1 


5.6 


44.4 


55.6 


Two-year colleges 




.0 


* o 


2.2 


5.6 


17.4 


82.6 


AT! independent institutions 


76.1 


3.0 


11.5 


4.2 


10.8 


78.4 


21.6 


Research universities 


81. S 


31.8 


22.7 


22.7 


9.1 


85.4 


13.6 


Comprehensive universities 


75.7 


6.1 


24.1 


10.2 


11.2 


81.8 


18.2 


Baccalaureate colleges 


82.7 


1.3 


9.9 


1 . 3 


17.3 


85.3 


14.7 


Two-year colleges 


64.3 


.0 


7.2 


3.'5 


.0 


64.3 


35.7 



Student Expense Budget iSEB) 



Institutions with SEB of 



Less than $3,000 


.0 


.0 


.0 


7.5 


.0 


7.5 


92.5 


$3,000 - $4,999 


15.9 


.0 


r i 


6.4 


7.1 


23.4 


74.6 


$5,000 - $7,499 


52.7 


.5 


12.0 


8.2 


8.5 


62.8 


37.2 


$7,500 - $9,999 


79.0 


.0 


4.3 


4.2 


12.5 


82.2 


17.8 


$10, COO - $12,490 


77.1 


11.0 


24.6 


8.1 


20.7 


83.3 


16.7 


$12,500 or over 


88.0 


31.1 


25.8 


3.3 


6.6 


88.0 


12.0 



* Unduplicated count of institutions using one or more of the listed 
tuition plans. 



Table 7.2— Percentage of Students Using Selected Tuition Payment Programs, 

Fall 1984 





Install- 


Lump-sum 


Loans for 


Work & 






ment 


Prepaid 


Prepaid 


Education 






Plan 


Tuition 


Tuition 


Prog ram 


Other 


All Institutions 


11.1 


. I 


.3 


1.0 


2.2 


Control and Type of Institution 


All public institutions 


6.5 


.0 


.0 


1.1 


2.2 


Research universities 


8.8 


.0 


.0 


1.9 


2.1 


Conprehensi ve universities 


5.8 


.1 


.1 


1.1 


3.8 


Baccalaureate colleges 


12.6 


.0 


.1 


2.8 


.8 


Two-year colleges 


4.4 


.0 


.0 


.1 


1.4 


All independent institutions 


27.5 


.1 


1.1 


.6 


2.2 


Research universities 


21.7 


.5 


.5 


.6 


.6 


Conprehensi ve universities 


22.1 


.1 


1.6 


1.7 


.4 


Baccalaureate colleges 


31.6 


.0 


.7 


.1 


5.1 


Two-year colleges 


32.0 


.0 


1.9 


,4 


.0 



Student Expense Budget (SEB) 



Institutions with SEB of 



Less than $3,000 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.2 


.0 


$3,000 - $4,999 


6.0 


.0 


.0 


1.! 


3.2 


$5,000 - $7,499 


9.7 


.0 


.4 


1.1 


.5 


$7,5JU - $9,999 


37.1 


.0 


1.0 


.5 


4.9 


$10,000 - $12,499 


14.6 


.6 


.8 


1.4 


.6 


$12,500 or over 


24.3 


.4 


.3 




.8 



0 



13 

22 



Table 8.1— Institutions Receiving College Work-study (CW-S) Funus fro* the Federal Government, 

by Control and Type of Institution, Fall 1984 



Percent of Institutions Where 
Percent of Institutions- Federal Funds Represent- 





All 




without 


wi tn 


^ 9C V 


25%-743r 


7b* or Kore 




Institutions 


Federa 1 


Federal 


£ ait nt c 
OT All LW-b 


^ £ Pill Oil C 

OT Al 1 LW-b 


_ C ill 1 /♦ii c 

or All LW-S 




Nn 


% 


CW-S Funds 


CW-S Funds 


Funds 


Funds 


Funds 


All institutions 


L »O0U 


100 


2 


op 


c 
D 


4D 








Control and Type of 


i ns li tu ti on 








All public institutions 


1,455 


100 


1 


100 


4 


38 


57 


Research universities 


104 


100 


3 


97 


18 


46 


33 


Comprehensive universities 


9C9 
COL 


100 


1 


99 


12 


42 


45 


Baccalaureate colleges 


197 
LCI 


100 


0 


100 


0 


39 


61 


iwu-ycar coi leges 


QA9 


100 


0 


100 


1 


26 


63 


I nrl pnpn Hpnt l net i titti nnc 




100 


4 


96 


7 


b4 


3b 


f\C3Cdl 1(1 UN 1 VCI 3 1 I 1 Cb 


Do 


100 


0 


100 


r 

b 


50 


45 


fnninrphpne i VP nn i vPrQ i t i pq 


157 


100 


0 


100 




53 


"3/1 


B acca 1 au rpn tf* rnllpfiP^ 


612 


100 


0 


100 


Q 


oU 


11 

31 


Two-year colleges 


368 


100 


14 


86 


4 


42 


39 






Student Expense Budget (SEB) 








Institutions with SEB of- 
















Less than $3,000 


121 


100 


0 


100 


5 


39 


57 


$3,000 - $4,999 


1,074 


100 


1 


100 


2 


38 


59 


$5,000 - $7,499 


587 


100 


9 


91 


12 


38 


41 


$7,500 - $9,999 


617 


100 


0 


100 


5 


54 


41 


$10,000 - $12,499 


171 


100 


0 


100 


6 


73 


22 


$12,500 or more 


80 


100 


0 


100 


15 


70 


15 



Table 8.2— Institutions Receiving College Work-study (CW-S) Funds from State Governments 
by Control and Type of Institution, Fall 1984 



All institutions 



2,650 100 



percent of I nsti tutions-^ 
All without with 

Institutions State State 

No. % CW-S Funds IW-S Funds 



Percent of Institutions Where 

State Funds Represent- 

<2b% ?5%-74% 75% or More 

of All CW-S of All CW-S of All CW-S 
Funds Funds Funds 



71 



29 



20 



1 



Control and Type of Institution 



All public institutions 


1,455 


100 


61 


39 


26 


13 


1 


Research universities 


104 


100 


59 


41 


33 


8 


0 


Comprehensive universities 


282 


100 


46 


54 


27 


25 


2 


Baccalaureate colleges 


127 


100 


56 


44 


39 


6 


0 


Two-year colleges 


942 


100 


66 


34 


23 


11 


0 


Independent institutions 


1,195 


100 


82 


18 


13 


5 


0 


Research universities 


58 


100 


68 


32 


32 


0 


0 


Comprehensive universities 


157 


100 


67 


33 


25 


8 


0 


Baccalaureate colleges 


612 


100 


84 


16 


'5 


1 


0 


Two-year colleges 


368 


100 


89 


11 


0 


li 


0 



Student Expense Budget (SEB) 



Institutions with SEB of- 
















Less than $3,000 


121 


100 


70 


60 


12 


18 


0 


$3,000 - $4,999 


1,074 


100 


64 


36 


25 


10 


0 


$5,000 - $7,499 


587 


100 


69 


31 


19 


10 


1 


$7,500 - $9,999 


617 


100 


86 


14 


7 


7 


0 


$10,000 - $12,499 


171 


100 


73 


27 


19 


8 


0 


$12,500 or more 


80 


100 


4° 


58 


58 


0 


0 



er|c 



23 



Table 8.3--Institutions Receiving College Work-study (CH-S) Funds from Institutional Funds, 
by Control and Type of Institution, Fall 1984 













Percent 


of Institutions Where 








Percent of 


Insti tutions- 


Institutional Funds Reoresent- 




All 




without 


wi th 


<25* 


25*-74* 


75* or More 




Institutions 


institutional 


institutional 


of All CW-S 


of All CW-S 


of All CW-S 




No. 


% 


CW-S Funds 


CW-S Funds 


Funds 


Funds 


Funds 


All institutions 


2,650 


100 


11 


89 


45 


36 


7 


Control and Type of Institution 


All public institutions 


1,455 


100 


16 


84 


57 


25 


3 


Research universities 


104 


100 


8 


92 


39 


34 


21 


Comprehensive universities 


282 


100 


28 


72 


40 


29 


2 


baccalaureate colleges 


127 


100 


11 


89 


73 


17 


0 


Two-year colleges 


942 


100 


14 


86 


61 


24 


1 


Independent institutions 


1,195 


100 


6 


94 


32 


50 


12 


Research universities 


58 


100 


14 


86 


32 


50 


5 


Comprehensive universities 


15/ 


100 


4 


96 


33 


51 


11 


Baccalaureate colleges 


612 


100 


0 


100 


31 


59 


10 


Two-year colleges 


368 


100 


14 


86 


32 


36 


18 


Student Expense Budget (SEB) 


Institutions with SEB of- 
















Less than $3,000 


121 


100 


21 


79 


49 


24 


5 


$3,000 - $4,999 


1,074 


100 


15 


85 


58 


25 


2 


$5,000 - $7,499 


587 


100 


11 


89 


37 


35 


17 


$7,500 - $9,999 


617 


100 


6 


94 


41 


27 


6 


$10,000 - $12,499 


171 


100 


0 


100 


28 


69 


4 


$12,500 or more 


80 


100 


7 
i 


93 


9 


69 


15 



Table 8.4— Institutions Receiving College Work-study (CW-S) Funds from Other Sources 
by Control end Type of Institution, Fall 1984 













Percent of Institutions Where 








Percent of 


Institutions- 




Other Funds Represent- 




All 




wi thout 


wi th 


<25% 


25S-74* 


75fc or More 




Institutions 


Other 


Other 


of All CW- 


S of All CW-S 


of All CW-S 




No. 


i 


CW-S Funds 


CW-S Funos 


Funds 


Funds 


Funds 


All institutions 


2,650 


100 


91 


9 


9 


1 


0 


Control and Type of Institution 


All public institutions 


1,45b 


100 


91 


9 


8 


1 


0 


Research universities 


104 


100 


87 


13 


13 


0 


0 


Comprehensive universities 


282 


100 


85 


15 


15 


0 


0 


Baccalaureate colleges 


127 


100 


89 


11 


6 


6 


0 


Two-year colleges 


942 


100 


94 


6 


6 


0 


0 


Independent institutions 


1,195 


100 


91 


9 


9 


0 


0 


Research universities 


58 


100 


95 


5 


5 


0 


0 


Comprehensive universities 


157 


100 


96 


4 


4 


0 


0 


Baccalaureate colleges 


612 


100 


90 


10 


10 


0 


0 


Two-year colleges 


368 


100 


89 


11 


11 


0 


0 


Student Expense Budget (SEB) 


Institutions with SEB of- 
















Less than $3,000 


121 


100 


93 


7 


7 


0 


0 


$3,000 - $4,999 


1,074 


100 


94 


6 


6 


1 


0 


$5,000 - $7,499 


587 


100 


86 


14 


14 


0 


0 


$7,500 - $9,999 


617 


100 


91 


9 


8 


0 


0 


$10,000 - $12,499 


171 


100 


88 


12 


13 


0 


0 


$12 ,500 or more 


80 


10C 


97 


3 


3 


0 


0 



ERJ.C 



15 

24 



Table 9— Average Earnings Expected to Go 
to Educational Expenses, by Student Level, Fall 1984 



Earnings of 

Freshmen Seniors' 

All Institutions $1,322 $1,530 

Control and Type of Institution 



All public institutions 1,205 1,397 

Research universities 1,410 1,714 

Comprehensi ve uni versi ties 1,112 1 , 357 

Baccalaureate colleges 1,054 1,174 

Two-year colleges 1,146 1,216 

All independent institutions 1,555 1,791 

Research universities 2,338 2,720 

Comprehensive uni versi ties 1 ,676 1 ,935 

Baccalaureate colleges 1,336 1,592 

Two-year colleges 1,364 1,441 



Student Expense Budget (SEB) 



Institutions with SEB of 

Less than $3,000 949 1 010 

$3,000 - $4,999 1 ,113 1 ,'252 

$5,000 - $7,499 1,299 1,529 

$7,500 - $9,999 1,468 1,705 

$10,000 - $12,499 2,132 2,427 

$12,500 or over 1,908 2,269 



Note: Data have been weighted by estinated enrollments. 



Table 10— Institutionally Funded Student Aid, by Basis of /Ward, 

Fall 1984 





Institutional 


Percent 


of Aid 


Awarded 


on Basis of- 




Aid 






Ath" etic 












Per- 


Merit 


Ability 


Need 


Merlt 


Other 




Amount* 


cent 


Only 


Only 


Only 


& Need 


Criteria 


All institutions 


$2,328;1 


100% 


15% 


14% 


42% 


m 


12% 


Control and Type of Institution 


All public institutions 


847.2 


100 


17 


IS 


27 


17 


21 


Research universities 


432.0 


100 


14 


20 


30 


13 


24 


Comprehensive universities 


302.3 


100 


16 


17 


27 


21 


20 


Baccalaureate colleges 


38.7 


100 


43 


31 


10 


11 


5 


Two-year colleges 


74.2 


100 


27 


11 


20 


28 


15 


All independent institutions 


1,480.9 


100 


13 


11 


51 


17 


7 


Research universities 


421.8 


100 


9 


7 


68 


10 


6 


Comprehensive universities 


486.3 


100 


13 


18 


45 


21 


3 


Baccalaureate colleges 


502.8 


100 


17 


8 


44 


20 


12 


Two-year colleges 


69.9 


10') 


13 


5 


45 


24 


14 


Student Expense Budget 


(SEB) 












Institutions with SEB of 
















Less than $3,000 


4.9 


100 


41 


8 


21 


30 


*★ 


$3,000 - $4,999 


365.7 


100 


22 


23 


15 


13 


27 


$5,000 - $7,499 


521.0 


100 


14 


16 


35 


20 


15 


$7,500 - $9,999 


643.1 


100 


17 


17 


34 


22 


9 


$10,000 - $12,499 


359.7 


100 


17 


11 


45 


18 


9 


$12,500 or over 


433.6 


100 


3 


1 


84 


9 


3 



In millions of dollars. 
Less than $50,000. 



ERIC 



Table 11— Fall T984 Enrollment Status 



Percentage of Institutions Reporting- 
~ ~ Enroll- 



More Fewer 

Students Students ment 

than than as 

Planned Planned Planned 



Total 
Percent No. 



All institution* 


14% 


45% 


41% 


100% 


2,650 


Control 


and Type of Institution 






All public institutions 


11 


53 


37 


100 


1,455 


Research universities 


33 


18 


49 


100 


104 


Comprehensive universities 


14 


44 


43 


100 


282 


Baccalaureate colleges 


11 


44 


44 


100 


127 


Two-year colleges 


7 


60 


33 


100 


942 


All independent institutions 


19 


36 


45 


100 


1,195 


Research universities 


27 


9 


64 


100 


58 


Comprehensive universities 


52 


13 


35 


100 


157 


Baccalaureate colleges 


15 


38 


47 


100 


612 


Two-year colleges 


11 


46 


43 


100 


368 


Student Expense Budget (SEB) 


Institutions with SEB of 












Less than $3,000 


0 


40 


60 


100 


121 


$3,000 - $4,999 


10 


55 


35 


100 


1,074 


$5,000 - $7,499 


13 


49 


38 


100 


587 


$7,500 - $9,999 


18 


37 


45 


100 


617 


$10,000 - $12,499 


21 


18 


61 


100 


171 


$12,500 or over 


67 


5 


28 


100 


80 



ERIC 



17 



26 



APPENDIX A; SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



American Council on education 



Higher Educoflon Panel 



December 31, 1984 



Dear Stuatat Financial Aid Officer: 

The Department of Education has asked the American Council on Education's 
Higher Education Panel (HEP) to conduct the attached Survey Number 68, "Student 
Financial Aid to Full-time Undergraduates, Fall 1984." The survey has been 
designed with special attention directed to funding, the composition of 
"typical" student aid packages, and the role of special tuition payment 
programs and student employment 1n providing financial assistance to under- 
graduates. We are asking you to assist us by completing the questionnaire. 

As you know, the Higher Education Act 1s due to be reauthorized during the 
current session of Congress. Current data are needed to evaluate the recent 
changes 1n federal aid programs and to help 1n developing new proposals. 

We know that you are especial' busy now, but we hope you can find time to 
help us with this Important survsy. We realize that precise data for several 
of the questions are not yec available for the current academic year. We ask, 
therefore, that *ou provide your best estimates 1n those instances where exact 
figures are not at hand. 

Please understand that your Institution's ic:ponse will be protected to the 
maximum extent permissible b ' la*. As with all our surveys, the data you 
provide will be reported in Su.. ary fashion only and will not be Identifiable 
with your institution. This survey 1s authorized by the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, as amended. Although you are not required to respond, 
your cooperation is needed to make the results comprehensive, reliable, and 
timely. 

Please complete the questionnaire and return 1t to us by February 4, 1985 
1n the enclosed prepaid reply envelope. If you have any problems or questions 
concerning the survey, please do not hesitate to telephone us collect at 
(202)833-4757. 

Thank you for your assistance. 



Sincerely, 




Panel Director 



Enclosures 



One Duponr OrcU* Washington. D C 20006-1 193 (202) W3-4757 
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AMERICAN 
QPUNCILON 
EDUCATION 



OMB #3145-0009 
Exp. 03/31/87 



Higher Education Panel Survey No. 68 

Student Financial Aid to 
Full-time Undergraduates, Fall 1984 



DEFINITIONS 

1. Student financial aid. For questions 1-5, stuuent financial aid is meant to include all forms of 

student financial assistance except social security bpnefits, veterans benefits, and Guaranteed 
Student Loans (GSLs). Be sure to include all scholarsilps and grants (including Pell Grants, 
remission of tuition and fees), institutionally arranged student employment (including college 
work-btudy programs) and loans, with the exception of the GSLs as noted above. 

2. Dependent/independent. Student's status regarding dependency on parents for financial support, 

according to the definition your Institution uses for federal student aid purposes. 

3. Student aid package— total student resources (question 6). All the resources that a typical aided 

student has to meet a year's college costs. This includes the funds arranged for by the institu- 
tion (scholarships/grants, employment, loans Including GSLs) plus the expected contribution from 
the student and the student's family. 

4. Full-tlae undergraduate. Any student defined by the institution as a full-time undergraduate durlig 

the traditional fall 1984 term. 



la. What was your fall 1984 full-tlae undergraduate student enrollment? 



b. What proportion of these students in lall 1984, received some form of student financial a.d from 
programs that use your institution as the delivery agent? See definition 1 above, for types of aid 
to be included. Note: Do NOT Include students who have only GSLs. 

% 

2. Please estimate the total dollar amount of financial air 1 provided tc your full time undergraduate 
students through programs that use your institution ai the delivery agent. See definition 1 for 
programs to be included. Estimate for the entire 1984-85 academic year. Note: Do NOT Include GSL 
funds. 

1983-84 $ 1984-85 $ 

3. Of the amounts shown 1n question 2, what percentage was funded by federal student aid programs? 

1983-84 % 1984-85 t 

4. What percentage of your full-time undergraduate students who receive federal aid are classified as 
"independent" student c ? 

% 



5. Please characterize your Institution's fall 1984 full-time undergraduate student aid recipients by 
their family "income level. To determine dependency status, use the definition your Institution uses 
for federal student aid purposes. 

Percentage of Percentage of 

Full-time Dependent Full-time Independent 

Undergraduates Undergraduates 



Total Family Income 

a. $0-5,999 

b. $6,000-$14,999 

c. $15,000-$29,999 

d. $30,000 or more 



Total 



% 

100% 



100 



9 

ERLC 
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28 



Student Aid Packages— Total Student Resources. To the extent that there are "typical single 
freshman and senior student financial aid packages* -t your Institution for the classifications 
shown below, indicate the proportion of each "package" that comes from each of the sources listed on 
lines 6a through 6d. Make sure that the percentages total 100 percent. Note that we ask you to 
indicate the percentage contributed by the student and the student's fanlly (line 6d). 

Single, Full-time, Dependent, Resident Student 

t from 

Low- income Family 



Source 



($10,000-$15,000) 
Freshman Senior* 



Middle- income Family 

($25,000-$35,000) 
Freshman Senior* 



a. Grants and scholarships 

b. Student employment 

c. Student loans {include NDSLs and^ GSLs) 

d. Other sources (students savings, summer 

earnings, etc.; contributions of the 
student's family; parental loans, etc.) 

Total 

*At 2-year institutions, second year students 



100? 



100% 



loot 



100% 



Student Expense Budget. Please indicate the 
average annual student expense budget for each 
student classification shown in question 6. 
Include tuition and fees, room and board, 
transportation, books and supplies, and other 
expenses. Public institutions should show only 

the expense budgets for in-state students. * $ $ $ $ 



Cuwulative Debt. For the typical undergraduate student who uses loans( including GSLs), please esti- 
mate the average cumulative student deSt unon graduation for each type of student. 



Low-income Single Middle- income Single 

Dependent Student Dependent Student 



Tuition Payment P-ograms. Some institutions are offering students and families alternative ways of 
paying for col" costs. Many stretch out payments over an academic year; some freeze the 
student's four-year tuition at the current level in return for a lump-sum payment of the four years' 
tuition; some otter part,.** loans for such lump-sum payments and provide long-term repayment 
options. Some colleges have "earn-as-you-go" or cooperative education programs that let students 
alternate between full-time study and full-time employment. 

Op the blanks below, please indicate what percent of your full-time undergraduates are using each of 
these alternatives. 



luition Percent of 
'ayment Programs F ull-time Undergraduate Stuuen ts 

a. Academic year installment plan % 



b. Lump-sum prepaid tuition for 4 or 2 years, in return for freezing 
the tuition at the current level 



c. Loan to cover the lump-sum prepaid tuition plan (with repayment 
extending beyond graduation) 



d. Special programs that Involve students in work periods alternating 

with study. (The most common is the "cooperative education" plan.) 
Do NOT include the conventional federal, state t or institutional 
"work-study" program(s). 



e. Other; specify. 
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10. Indicate the source (in percentages) of the funds used to oay undergraduate students in your 
institutionally administered "work-study program(s)» M Count state and institutional "matching 
funds" for government -sponsored 1 ;ork-study" programs on the state and institutional lines, 
respectively. 



Source 

Federal % 

State % 

Institutional % 

Other % 

Total 100X 



11. In developing your aid packages, how much do _'"<i expect a typical single, dependent, full-time 
undergraduate student to earn from 11 sources-- i ncludi ng summer earnings and work-study--to meet 
the cost of education during the year? 

Freshman: $ total dollars earned 



percent of cost covered by earnings 

Senior: $ total dollars earned 



percent of cost covered by earnings 



12. Please estimate the amount of student financial aid for the current year that is funded by your 
institution and awarded according to the criteria lifted below. Exclude financial aid that comes 
from outside sources such as National Merit Scholarships and/or government programs such as Pell 
Grants, SEOG, NDSL, federal or state College Work-Study, etc. 

Amount of Institutionally 
Criteria by Which Aid Is Di s tributed Funded Aid 

a. A student's academic or artistic merit only $ 

b. A student's athletic ability only $ 

c. A student's need only $ 

d. A combination of a student's academic or artistic merit and 
need, i.e., selection cased on merit and amount of award 

basod on need. $ 



e. Other 



Total institutionally funded student a id 



13. Did your institution enroll more or fewer full-time undergraduate students last fall (1984) than you 
had planned? 

More. How many more? 

Fewer. How many fewer? 



Enrollment was as planned. 



Thank you for your assistance. Please rpturn this 
form by February 4 1985 to 

Higher Education Panel 
American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle Suite 829 
Washington, DC 20036 



Please Keep a copy of this form for your records. 
Person completing the form: 

Name 

Title 

Telephone { ) 
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AP PENDIX B: TECHNICAL NOTES 



The survey Instrument was sent to all 465 
Panel colleges and universities in half-sample 1 
that were deemed to have undergraduate programs. 
Excluded were independent schools of medicine, 
health sciences, theology, business, law, education 
and small institutions specializing 1n religious 
studies, the arts, and technology, and other insti- 
tutions that offered only post-baccalaureate 
study. Responses were received from 350 institu- 
tions, for an cverall response rate of 7b percent. 
Table 3 1 shows the population and responses by 
stratum. 



stitution was converted into a student count by 
using data from question la and the dependent/In- 
dependent proportion from question 4 (percentage of 
federally assisted students deemed Independent). 

For question 6 (composition of student aid 
packages) estimates of enrollment by income level 
were based 1n part on data from the ACE-UCLA 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program, and 
estimates for enrollment by class level were based 
on data from the National Center for Education 
Statistics and the Census Bureau. 



Table B-l— Stratification Design 



Cell Type of Inctitution 



Popu- Respon- 
lation dents 



Total 

Certainty Domain 

1 Public 'jniversity 

2 Private university 

3.5 Public comprehensive 

4.6 Private comprehensive 
7 P'-'ullc 2-year 

Probability Domain 
8,9,14 Public comprehensive 

10 Private comprehensive 

11 Public baccalaureate 
12,13 p rivate baccalaureate 
17-20 Public 2-year academic/ 

comprehensive 
21 Private 2-year academic/ 

comprehensive 
22,23 Public 2-year occupational 
24 Private 2-year occupational 



2,650 350 



104 
58 
96 
31 
4? 



185 
126 
127 
612 

616 

129 
284 
239 



39 
?} 
42 
11 
14 



30 
20 
18 
51 

63 

10 
22 
9 



Weighting 

Data from the 350 responding institutions were 
statistically adjusted to represent the population 
of institutions with undergraduate programs. The 
weighting technique used was the standard one em- 
ployed for Panel surveys. Data received from 
Panel members were adjusted for Item and Institu- 
tional nonres onse within each cell. Then Insti- 
tutional weights were applied to bring Panel data 
up to estimates representative of the national 
population. 

However, for a number of questions that 
requested percentages rather than actual counts, 
prior to the assignment of Institutional weights, 
1t was necessary to convert them Into counts, 
either of dollars or of students, before they could 
be institutionally weighted and aggregated for 
national and sectoral totals. Questions lb-7, 9 
and 11 were given this additional weighting by 
undergraduate enrollment. 

For question 4 (distribution of families by 
Income level), the percentage provided by the 1n- 



CoMparlson of Respondents and Nonrespondents; 

Table B-2 compares the survey respondents and 
nonrespondents against several variables. Higher 
than average response rates were recorded for bac- 
calaureate colleges and Institutions with one to 
five thousand ful^-tlme-equlvalent (FTE) enroll- 
ments. Two-year colleges and Institutions with FTE 
enrollments of less than 1 ,000 had response rates 
that were lower than average. 

Table B-2— Coi|>ar1 son of Respondents 
and Nonrespondents 

(In percentages) 



Institutional 
Characteri sties 


Respon- 
dents 
(N=350) 


Nonrespon- 
dents 
(K-115) 


Response 
Rate 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


75.3 


Control 








Public 


65.1 


70.4 


73.8 


Independent 


34.9 


29.6 


78.2 


Type 








Universities 


17.1 


18.3 


74.0 


Comprehensive 


29.4 


24.3 


76.6 


Baccalaureate 


19./ 


14.8 


80.2 


Two-year 


33.8 


42.6 


7C.7 


Region 








East 


22.6 


26.1 


72.5 


Midwest 


24.3 


27.0 


73.3 


South 


33.1 


28.6 


77.9 


West 


20.0 


18.3 


76.9 


Ful 1 -time-equivalent 








undergraduate enrollment 






(1982) 








Less than 1 ,000 


16.6 


23.5 


68.2 


1,000 - 4,999 


41.6 


33.1 


79.3 


5,000 - 9,999 


20.9 


24.3 


72.3 


10,000 or more 


2C.9 


19. 1 


76.8 



Reliability of Survey Estimates; Because the 
statistics presented 1n this report are based on a 
sample, they will differ somewhat from the figures 
which would have been obtained 1f a complete census 
had been taken using the same survey Instrument, 
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Instructions, and procedures. As in any survey, 
the results are also subject to reporting and 
processing errors and errors due to nonresponse. 
To the extent possible, these types of errors were 
kept to a minimum by methods built into the survey 
procedures. 

The standard error is primarily a measure of 
sampling variability—that is, the variations that 
might occur by cnance because only a sample of the 
institutions is surveyed. The chances are about 90 
out of 100 that it would be les« than 1.65 times 
the standard error; about 95 out of 100 that it 
would be less than 1.96 times the standard error; 
and about 99 out of 100 that it would be less than 
2.5 times as large. Thus, knowing the standard 
error permits us to specify a range within which we 
can have a stated confidence that a giver estimate 
would lie if a complete census, rather tnan a sam- 
ple survey, had been conducted. 

In this survey, a question that lends itself 
to this type of analysis is question 2, the under- 
graduate full-time enrollment in Fall 1 984. As 
table B-3 shows t the 90 percent confidence interval 



is plus or minus 318,100. Thus, chances are about 
90 out of 100 that a complete census would show the 
Fall 1984 full-time undergraduate enrollment to be 
more than 6,747,100 and less than 7,383,300. 

Tuble B-3-- Ninety Percent Confidence Intervals 
for Selected Survey Estimates 



Esti- Confidence 
Item mate Interval (+ or -) 



Full-time under- 
graduate enrollment 7,065,200 318,100 

Total student aid (in 
millions) 

Academic year 1983-84 $6,934.8 $403.8 
Academic year 1984-85 7,436.8 427.3 

Institutionally f undt d 
student aid (in 

millions) $2,328.1 $292.9 
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